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NEWS AND NOTES 



TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, November 25-27, 1920 

Thursday Afternoon, November 25 
meeting of board of directors, 3:00 o'clock 

Thursday Evening, November 25 
workers' conference, 8:00 o'clock 
Topic: Urgently Needed Reforms. 

Leaders: C. H. Ward, Taft School, Watertown, Connecticut; R. L. 
Lyman, University of Chicago; S. A. Leonard, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Friday Morning, November 26 

general session, 10:00 o'clock 

Fullerton Hall, Art Institute 

President's Address: James Fleming Hosic, Chicago Normal College. 

Educational Unleveling — Rollo Walter Brown, Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minnesota. 

The Anglo-American Conference of Professors of English at the Univer- 
sity of London — Fred N. Scott, University of Michigan. 

Friday Afternoon, November 26 
section meetings, 2:30 o'clock 

High-School Section 
Chairman, Margaret Sleezer, Senn High School, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
Definite Improvement in Oral Composition — Clarence Stratton, 

Central High School, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Imagination and Speech — Katherine Jewell Everts, New Haven, 

Connecticut. 
Experimentation by Classroom Teachers — Essie E. Chamberlain, Oak 
Park High School, Oak Park, Illinois. 
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College Section 
Chairman, Allan Abbott, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
General Topic: Readings for Pleasure or the Discipline of Ideas. 
Speakers: Lincoln R. Gibbs, University of Pittsburgh, and others. 

Annual Business Meeting, 4:00 o'clock 
Friday Evening, November 26 

Annual Dinner, 6:00 o'clock. Five-minute speeches in celebration 
of the tenth anniversary by veteran members of the Council. 

Saturday Morning, November 27 
section meetings, 9:30 o'clock 

High-School Section 

Chairman, Margaret Sleezer, Senn High School, Chicago, Illinois. 
General Topic: What is Americanism? 

The Anglo-Saxon Tradition — Anna M. Locke, Emmerich Manual 

Training High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
The American Tradition — Alma S. Allison, Milwaukee State 

Normal School. 
Nationalism and Internationalism — James Fleming Hosic, Chicago 

Normal College. 

College Section 

Chairman, Allan Abbott, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Round Table General Topic: Can Discrimination in Literature Be 

Taught? 
Speakers to be announced. 

Saturday Afternoon, November 27 
conference on teacher-training, 2:00 o'clock 
General Topic: The Equipment of the Composition Teacher 
Leaders ^Thomas W. Gosling, State Department of Education, 
Madison, Wisconsin; C. S. Thomas, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; Lucian G. Hickman, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 

The Junior Red Cross of America has found a peace-time mission 
of far-reaching significance. Being faced with the necessity of handling 
hundreds of letters written spontaneously by grateful young people in 
Europe and their sympathetic helpers in America, it set about organizing 
a workable and permanent plan of interchange of letters and pictures 
between classes of school children in America and elsewhere. 

The plan which is now being tried out differs in several important 
respects from any so far tried. The class will be the unit, and all letters 
written will be addressed to a corresponding class as a whole. The 
missives will be subjected to class criticism and will be developed to the 
point of real excellence before being dispatched. The object is civic and 
social, not linguistic. The correspondents write in the language of their 
own country. They seek to learn all they can about their world- 
neighbors and at the same time to describe accurately life in the 
community in which they live. They gain knowledge, widen their 
sympathies, and dispel their prejudices. 

Before attempting inter-school correspondence on a larger scale, the 
Junior Red Cross is making a preliminary trial of its plan. The schools 
of the Atlantic Division, with the co-operation of Commissioner Finley, 
together with a number of volunteers scattered over the country, are 
being paired with schools in France, England, and Italy, as well as 
Holland, Greece, and Czecho-Slovakia. An efficient office force in 
Washington and New York will handle the details for America and a 
similar force is being provided in Paris. The former is under the direc- 
tion of Miss Laura Frazee; and the latter, of Miss M. Therese Bonney, 
lately connected with the French High Commission to the United States. 
The editor of the English Journal, Dr. James F. Hosic, one of the 
associate directors of the Junior Red Cross, has visited educational 
authorities in most of the countries of Western Europe in order to 
secure their co-operation, and has found a ready response. The idea is 
regarded as worth while and the plan of operation workable and 
economical. Any who are interested may address inquiries to the 
Bureau of School Correspondence and Educational Service, Junior Red 
Cross, Washington, D.C. 

PROVING OUR WORTH 

The Educational Committee of the Chicago High School Teachers' 
Club, under the leadership of Mr. G. E. Rickard, proposes to become 
an agency for collecting and disseminating information in regard to the 
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concrete results of high-school teaching. The intention is to collect 
all the information obtainable, collate, and issue it as a campaign text- 
book for high-school teachers. Particularly they are trying to collect 
figures showing the difference between the graduates of the high schools 
and those who have left school at the end of the eighth grade — in 
earning capacity, in health, and in their leisure-time occupations. 
Along with these they are gathering accounts of actual activities 
of high-school pupils, such as learning to buy food and clothing skil- 
fully, and actual participation in civic affairs, and of the changes in 
their reading through the work of the English department. So far as 
possible these facts are to be graphically presented by means of maps 
and charts. All this material may seem commonplace to us who are in 
school, but it is so little known and so much less appreciated by those 
on the outside that a definite account, abundantly illustrated, may prove 
one of the most effectual means we can use for arousing public opinion 
to the importance of our work. We shall all watch with interest the 
outcome of the efforts of this committee. 



THE PERIODICALS 

THE TECHNIQUE OF SILENT READING 

In the Elementary School Journal for September, 1920, C. R. Stone 
gives some illustrative silent-reading lessons. Although the examples 
are taken from the grades, the methods are in the main applicable to 
the high school also. In the fourth-grade lesson the pupils first read 
through the story of the "Prodigal Son" and then re-read it to find 
the answers to such questions as, "Which son do you like better?" 
designed to direct attention to the details of the story, and "What 
three sentences show the father's love ?" designed to secure the proper 
interpretation of the whole. An upper fifth-grade class in reading 
Robin Hood took one or two chapters for each recitation, so that they 
read one hundred and seventy-six pages in something like three hundred 
minutes in class and apparently had time for all the necessary discussion 
within that limit. Charles Dudley Warner's How I Killed a Bear was 
read most enthusiastically in order to find in it the scenario for a moving 
picture. At another time each pupil read silently from a different 
book and then chose some selection to read to the whole group. 

A DEFINITE PROGRAM OF THEME CRITICISM 

Florence Livingston Joy, of Oberlin College, gives "Suggestions for 
Constructive Criticism of Themes" in American Education for Sep- 
tember, 1920. Confronted with the problem of training assistants for 
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theme reading, she was compelled to formulate a very definite program 
of criticism. She has the following main heads: (1) the mechanical 
side; (2) criticism in general; (3) salient points in literary criticism. 
The spirit of the whole may be gathered from these questions which 
the reader is to ask himself after criticizing: 

1. Is the tone of the criticism stimulating; is it kind, definite, 
appreciative of the progress the student is making ? 

2. Have I given enough criticism ? too much ? 

3. Have I emphasized the relative importance of the points I have 
made? 

4. Have I energized the student's thinking ? 

5. Have I cleared up the obscure points ? 

6. Have I made a critical comment where actual reconstruction of 
a passage would have been more fruitful ? 

7. Have I put enough sincerity and personality into my criticism 
to make the students look forward to reading criticisms on their next 
theme ? 

RECRUITING THE TEACHING PROFESSION 

School and Society for September 25 contains an interesting article 
on "Advertising to Recruit the Teaching Profession," by Willard Smith. 
The main. point which Mr. Smith makes is that the public sympathy 
and support which we need even more than better salaries, can be obtained 
chiefly by adopting an optimistic tone and showing the public what 
we are accomplishing. " Get your own feet firmly placed. Forget self- 
pity. Make no apologies. Spend no time in envy of others. Avoid 
questioning. Make it your platform that the most important job in 

all the world is yours Become a booster for education in your 

own community. Organize the forces of your town to put over the big 
educational idea." 

Homer H. Seerly, writing in Education for September with the title 
"Recruiting the Teaching Profession," feels that the solution of our 
problem is not so much in an advertising campaign, particularly one 
lamenting the present state of our profession, as in a drive to make 
the teacher an officer of the state rather than an employee of the local 
community. Doubtless he would use as his argument the same ideas 
which Mr. Smith presents. 

USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

The issues of the Drama for July, August, and September have 
been combined into a most valuable Pilgrim Celebration Number, 
which includes plays, programs, and material for study. Address: 
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59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. Price, $0.25. From the same office 
may be obtained a thirty-page bibliography of Material for Festival 
Pageantry and Dramatic Presentation for the Tercentenary Celebration. 
Price, $0 . 50. — Pageantry and the Pilgrim Tercentenary Celebration is the 
title of a sixty-four page pamphlet by Professor Roland B. Lewis, of the 
University of Utah, issued by the University as Vol. I, No. IV, of its 
"Extension Division Series, No. 2." — Bulletin 24 of the New York City 
Association of Teachers of English is devoted to the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Supplementary Reading, based on the required texts. — Bulletin 
No. 22 of the same association contains the Report of the Committee 
on Oral English and the report of their observation of speech week 
last year, with a considerable number of jingles, speech slogans, etc. — 
Teachers' Leaflet No. 8 of the Bureau of Education is "Civic Training 
through Service," by Arthur William Dunn, who is working both 
through the Bureau of Education and the Junior Red Cross to put real 
civics into our schools, both elementary and secondary. — Teachers' 
Leaflet No. p of the Bureau of Education is "Lessons in Civics for the 
Three Primary Grades of City Schools," by Hanna Margaret Harris. — 
"The Lunch Hour at School" is the title of Health Education Pamphlet 
No. 7 of the Bureau of Education. — The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of the state of New Jersey has issued a Syllabus of the Teaching 
of Geography, History, and Civics similar to its previous syllabi in 
other subjects. — University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 18, No. 4, is a high- 
school manual containing standards and general recommendations for 
the accrediting of high schools. It is to be obtained from the Office of 
the High School Visitor, University of Illinois. — Bulletin No. 57, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, is on " Industrial Rehabilitation, a State- 
ment of Policies to Be Observed in the Administration of the Industrial 
Rehabilitation Act." — A List of Books for Township Libraries has 
been prepared for the State Department of Education of Wisconsin by 
0. S. Rice, Supervisor of School Libraries, and Bertha Bergold, Assistant 
Librarian, and is issued by C. P. Cary, State Superintendent. 



